





Dog Feeds Dogs 


“My dear little Brownie,” mumbled 
Mrs. Eileen Martel as she scratched the 
young collie behind the ears, “you're fifteen 
months old, but you’re still nothing but a 
puppy. I wonder if you will ever amount 
to anything.” 

Mrs. Martel loved dogs and kept many 
collies in her back yard. “It’s time for 
dinner,” she told Brownie. “You'd better 
come and eat.” 

With Brownie running in front of her, 
Mrs. Martel went out to the kennels. The 
dogs greeted her wildly. 

They ate greedily, slurping the food as 
dogs will, and growling deep in their 
throats whenever another dog came too 
close. Mrs. Martel looked at them with 
pride. They were great dogs, every one. 
“If only Brownie would grow up,” she 
sighed. “He’s much too old to be a puppy.” 

Then her eye caught sight of the fence 
on the far side of the run. Some of the 
boards were working loose and the fence 
was sagging badly. “Oh dear,” she mut- 
tered, “I’ve been meaning for weeks to get 
my husband to fix them. I’ll have to tell 
him tonight, so he will get it done before 
any of the dogs run away.” 

Alas, it was too late. For by the time 
Mr. Martel got around to fixing the break, 
two dogs escaped—Goldie and Gay. 

After the first shock, Mrs. Martel didn’t 
worry much. “After all,” she thought, “they 
are intelligent animals and will find their 
way home.” 

But the next day, even at feeding time, 
neither Goldie nor Gay appeared. 

Nor were they back on the third day. 
Deep down in Mrs. Martel’s mind a bother- 
some voice said, “They have probably fallen 
into a mine.” Mrs. Martel tried to silence 
the little voice. She knew all too well about 
those mines. Early settlers in this part of 
Australia had dug mines in an area near 
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her home. For a long time now they had 
not been used, and had become overgrown 
with weeds and bushes. But they were still 
there, and it was possible that her collies 
had fallen into one of them. 

It would be a terrible thing, and Mrs. 
Martel refused to think of it. But when 
Goldie and Gay did not return on the 
fourth day, she put an advertisement in a 
newspaper. 

No one phoned to give her any informa- 
tion. And the next day she put more adver- 
tisements in the city’s papers. No results! 

Two weeks went by, and Mrs. Martel 
was about to give up hope. “It may be 
they’ve been kidnaped, or they’ve been run 
over, or perhaps they have fallen down 
one of those mines. In any case, I won’t get 
them back. Even in the mines they would 
have starved to death by now.” 


Sadly she went out to feed the dogs she 
had left. She noticed that Brownie, instead 
of gobbling up his meat as soon as he got 
it, started out toward the bushes with it. 
“That silly dog,” she thought, “playing 
with his food like a child.” 

But something about his manner im- 
pressed her. “I’m going to follow him,” 
she thought, and a strange new hope began 
to tingle in her. 

Brownie was going at quite a trot, and 
she had to hurry to keep up. Now they 
were out among the mines. What was that? 
The sound of dogs barking underground? 
Brownie was going straight toward the 
noise. She saw him stop at the top of a 
mine and drop his meat down the hole. 
She ran up and listened, panting. Yes, there 
were two dogs down there—Goldie and 
Gay! 

Mrs. Martel rushed home for help, and 
the dogs were pulled out. They showed no 
signs of damage. The news of Brownie’s 
thoughtfulness was cabled to England and 
there the National Canine Defense League 
awarded him its bronze medal for kind- 
ness and bravery. 


Sometimes I try to point out morals in 
stories on this page, but today I’m going 
to let you do that! 


Your friend, 


a Wace 





























What Stopped the Fire? 






By S. G. MAXWELL 


iRE! Fire!” 

The cry rang out in the village of Kon- 
golo, in the Belgian Congo. Waking from 
their afternoon siesta, the villagers rushed 
from their huts and, to their horror, saw that 
on the far side of the village was an ominous 
cloud of smoke. 

“It will soon go out,” some said, and re- 
turned to continue their rest. But the fire 
did not die out. Instead, the wind increased 
and the fire increased with it. Grass roofs of 


Amid the confusion of the fire the pastor knelt 


the brick houses were ideal material for the 
fire. One house, then another, and yet an- 
other fell to the devouring flames. Street 
after street disappeared in the uncontrol- 
lable fire. And in advance of the flames the 
people tried desperately to drag their be- 
longings into the streets. 

Then another cry went up. Thieves! The 
villagers could not fight the flames and look 
after their goods at the same time. So the 

To page 15 


. “O Father, cause the wind to change,” he prayed. 





JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 





He Was Traded for a Horse 


By KATHERINE BEVIS 


- WAS a warm spring morning. Twelve 
men sat together, waiting silently. Each 
of them had been promised exactly ten 
minutes to speak before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the United States Con- 
gress, to say why he thought a law should 
be passed that would help peanut growers 
make more money. 

Eleven of the men entered the committee 
room and spoke. Finally only one was left, 
a scientist, who with trembling hands 
awaited his summons from the doorkeeper. 

Walking to the speaker's place at last, 
he smiled, then glanced down at the many 
products arranged neatly on a table. All of 
them had been made from the little peanut. 

Slowly but humbly the man began. “Gen- 
tlemen,” he said, “one day I asked God, 
‘God, what is a peanut and why did You 
make it?’ And gentlemen,” he continued, 
“God helped me find the ways of producing 
these products you see before you today. 
Gentlemen, these products range from face 
powder to wood stains, all made in God’s— 
and His humble servant’s—laboratory in 
Alabama.” 

Then, humbly, this great scientist, Dr. 
George Washington Carver, turned to leave 
the room. 

But before he could reach the door, the 
Congressmen were demanding that he re- 
turn and tell them more. With that same 
humble spirit, he stood again before them 
and for one hour and forty-five minutes, 
spoke to them. 

The law was passed. 

Sadness and tragedy are blended into the 


life of this famous man who was born the 
child of a slave, began his life without a 
name, and was traded to his owner for a 
broken-down horse. 

Born on the farm of Moses Carver on the 
outskirts of Diamond Grove, Missouri, this 
child was carried off with his mother by 
night raiders when he was only six months 
old. These raiders neglected him so badly 
that he was about to die when Moses 
Carver’s messengers arrived and offered to 
buy the slaves back. The mother had al- 
ready been disposed of. In exchange for an 
old race horse, the raiders permitted the 
dying child to return to Moses Carver. 

Thus this boy began his life without a 
name and without ever knowing his father 
or his mother, nor even the date of his birth. 

The Carvers decided to call him George 
Washington, and Mrs. Carver began the 
task of nursing him back to health. He was 
so frail that Mrs. Carver gave orders that he 
should not be given any heavy work. In- 
stead, he was taught to do many of the 
lighter household duties, and before long he 
was a good cook and did much of the mend- 
ing of the family’s clothes. 

The Carvers were willing for him to ob- 
tain an education, but they did not offer to 
pay his way. So the boy set out alone one day 
to walk to school eight miles away. He had 
not one cent in his pocket. 

He had no food the first day an that 
night he slept in an old barn. But the next 
morning he looked for work and soon found 
enough odd jobs to make it possible for him 
to enter school. To page 15 
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George Washington Carver working in his greenhouse, learning more about plants. As a boy he was 
stolen by thieves and then traded back to his owner in exchange for an old, broken-down horse, 
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CHAPTER 3: RIDING WITH A PIRATE 


TAMATE, “Man of Peace” 


By KEITH MOXON 


What Happened Before: James Chalmers, who grew 
up in Scotland about a hundred years ago, is yoy 
to the South Seas to be a missionary. The ship has hi 
to put back into port twice for repairs. Now it has 
run onto a reef and sunk, and James and his wife are 
forced to wait on the island of Niue, a thousand miles 
from their destination. 


OUR weeks later, a German schooner 

called at Niue, and the boatless travelers 
voyaged on as far as Samoa. But how would 
they get from Samoa to Rarotonga? 

“Well,” said someone, “Bully Hayes is in 
port. Maybe he would take you.” 

“Bully Hayes!” gasped somebody else. 
“That pirate? Oh, no, we couldn't trust the 
lives of our missionaries to that man!” 

“Well, Hayes is all right if you're all 
tight to him, and keep out of his way. The 
missionaries will be safe. If they don’t sail 
with him, it may be a year before they'll get 
to Rarotonga.” 

Bully Hayes was indeed a man of evil 
reputation. He was ruthless in his dealings 
with black and white, but especially with 
the natives. The patrol boats were always 
watching him, but he was so cunning and 
carried out his raids so cleverly that the 
authorities found it difficult to accuse him. 

He was working for some other trader 
on this occasion and seemed to have a legit- 
imate cargo on board. And when someone 
asked him if he would be willing to take the 
missionaries to Rarotonga, he was agreeable. 

“Sure,” he said. “Glad to.” 

James Chalmers wondered whether any 
display of religion would aggravate this 
evil man. “Do you object if we have morn- 
ing and evening worship during the week, 
and have some services on the Sabbath?” 

“Not at all,” said he. “It'll be nice to have 
divine service on board my ship for a 
change. Sure, go ahead. Everybody on board 
will attend the services.” 

“If they want to,” suggested James Chal- 
mers, with a smile. 
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The voyage got underway, but from the 
very first day the weather was bad. Bully 
Hayes was almost constantly on deck, and 
put on a good display for his passengers. He 
shouted, he cursed, he swore, and seemed 
almost like a madman. And when he was 
drunk he was like the devil possessed. But 
when he sat down with the missionaries at 
the dinner table he was the charming gen- 
tleman and a perfect host. And though the 
missionaries trembled for their safety when 
they heard him ranting around the decks, 
they were not molested. Always the pirate 
chief talked to them in the most courteous 
way. He was a puzzle of a man. He even at- 
tended the services. 

At last the ship reached Rarotonga. Al- 
most a year and a half had gone by since 
the Chalmerses had left England. Already 
they had escaped death by a hairbreadth 
three times. They had lost all their posses- 
sions. And they hadn’t even begun their 
mission service yet! 

And as James Chalmers landed on Raro- 
tonga, he lost something else—he lost his 
name! As the whaleboat drew into shore, 
a native waded out to carry the passengers 
to the beach. Chalmers was the first to go. 
As he prepared to climb onto the native’s 
back, the dark skinned man asked him, 
“What feller name belong you?” 

“My name?—Chalmers,” his passenger 
answered. 

And then in a foghorn voice, the native 
roared to those standing on the shore: 
“Tamate’s coming!” 

Chalmers didn’t care. It was near enough. 
And the name stuck. Tamate was the name 
by which Chalmers was known to the peo- 
ple of the South Sea Islands from that day on. 

It wasn’t long before Chalmers noticed 
there was something odd about Rarotonga. 
At first he could not work out what it was, 





























but suddenly it dawned on him. There were 
no young men around! 

“Where are the young men?” he asked 
one of the old church elders. 

“Alas, alas, Tamate,” replied the old man. 
“They are not following the ways the old 
missionaries taught us. They are living like 
animals in the jungle.” 

“Oh?” said Chalmers. “Well, this can’t go 
on. I shall go and talk to these young men 
at once.” 

So within hours of his arrival, Chalmers 
gathered together a group of natives to be 
his guides, and plunged into the jungle. As 
they walked, James Chalmers was conscious 
of the tropical odors he smelled everywhere. 
Palms, banana trees, orchids, and shrubs 
mixed their scents together. And he had not 
been too long on the native paths before he 
was conscious of something else—the sound 
of wild shouting in the distance. At the 
same time, a new odor came to his nostrils 
that he had smelled many a time in England 
and Scotland. It was the smell of alcohol! 

A few minutes later, he found himself on 
the outskirts of a little clearing, and what a 
sight met his eyes. Sprawled around in all 
attitudes of drunkenness were the huge 
black bodies of the young Rarotongan men. 
Many were staggering back and forth across 
the clearing, shouting and singing. To one 
side were several barrels. Some were empty, 








but others were full, and 
the unsteady natives were 
drinking from them. An 
open vat, with the remains 
of oranges, bananas, and 
pineapples scattered around 
it, showed what the liquor was made from. 
The natives had fermented the pure juice of 
these sweet tropical fruits into the deadly 
drink. 

At the appearance of the white man, the 
revelry quieted down, and many of the 
natives rose and swaying on their feet, 
gazed suspiciously at the stranger. The mis- 
sionary walked across to the barrels and in- 
spected them closely. Printed on the butt 
end was the word Whiskey. Just as he 
thought. These casks had been brought in 
from New Zealand by traders. Those trad- 
ers! Chalmers gritted his teeth. They were 
going to find that he was going to give 
them a little opposition. 

Some of the young men were not so 
drunk as the rest, so Chalmers talked to 
them in a friendly way, telling them that he 
had come to tell the people of Rarotonga 
more about the love of God. 

“Many years ago,” said Chalmers, “a man 
called Williams came and told your mothers 
and fathers about the love of God. The peo- 
ple of Rarotonga were very unhappy in 
those days. They fought and killed each 





When Chalmers found the young men, they were having a wild party around some barrels of whisky. 
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JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
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other continually, and there were many can- 
nibal feasts. But they let the love of God 
come into their hearts, and there was a great 
change. They began to live in peace, and 
were happy. In those days your mothers and 
fathers stopped drinking whisky, because 
they knew it would turn them back into 
quarrelsome murderers again.” 

“Plenty big fight here yesterday,” agreed 
one of the natives who had come with 
Chalmers. “Plenty sore head this morning. 
Plenty big cut. Plenty broken bone. That 
not happiness. Nobody happy with broken 
bone!” 

“And your wives and your little children. 
They not get enough to eat. You go drink 
along jungle when you should dig garden. 
Wives and children not happy,” said an- 
other native. 

“People fright to go walk long jungle 
now. Sometimes drunk man come and make 
trouble. No one happy about that,” added 
somebody else. 


Conversations such as this were repeated 
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many times in several parts of the island 
over the next few weeks. Chalmers went 
back and forth through the jungle, talking 
to these wild young men, urging them to 
turn from the evil things they were doing, 
and return to God’s way. But the young men 
were slow to leave their drink. One of their 
big excuses was that there were elders and 
teachers in the church who drank. 

“I shall see about that at once,” said 
Chalmers. And before too long, the elders 
and teachers who drank were dismissed. 
There were many other changes after that, 
too, thanks to Chalmers. Evils that had crept 
into the church over the years were thrown 
out. The difference could be noticed right 
away. With the dead weight of compromise 
off the shoulders of the church, the words 
of the missionary began to have more effect. 

Chalmers started a temperance society 
and went around getting the chiefs and 
chieftainesses to sign up. Many of them 
agreed to do so, and with them hundreds 

To page 16 

















By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 








The Night Glider 


HOw would you like to be able to spread only after most creatures have gone to bed. 
out your arms and legs and leap from The night glider, or flying squirrel, 
the tallest tree or from a high cliff and sail doesn’t really fly. It runs quickly up the 
out through space with the freedom of a tallest tree, makes a springing leap to get 
bird? Men have tried to do this by fastening clear of the top branches, spreads out its 
webs between their legs and on their arms. legs, and glides. From 60 feet in the air 
So far they have not succeeded. The night the night glider can cover a distance of 150 
glider was created by God and has a furry, feet. Once launched, the furry little body 
elastic membrane joining the front legs to glides down slowly at about four miles an 
the hind legs from the wrist to the ankle on hour. At the end of the glide the squirrel 
each side of its body. When stretched out, tilts its front legs in such a way as to cause 
this membrane acts like a parachute, catch- jt to glide upward a short distance and 
ing the air to hold the night glider’s body gently land on another tree trunk. 


in the air as long as possible. The night glider makes a wonderful pet 

Perhaps you have already guessed that the for a boy or girl. It is a very affectionate 
night glider is the beautiful little flying little creature and takes delight in climbing 
squirrel. These pearl gray, soft little animals up a person’s clothes and darting in and 
are very common over the whole United out of every pocket it can find, searching for 
States. Few people ever see them, however, a choice nut or a piece of orange peel. The 
since they are nocturnal; that is, they do not flying squirrel is always neat and clean. It 
come out of their nests during the day, but takes good care of its silky fur. The tail is 
so soft and delicate that it looks like a down 
feather from a goose. The large, beady black 
eyes give the flying squirrel a haunting 
look, as though it were perpetually afraid 
of something and must always be ready to 
spring away. To page 22 
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HOMER NORRIS, ARTIST 


Dan didn’t realize how much help a guardian angel 
can be until the day the logs slipped from the truck. 


EAT waves danced between Dan and the 

big red Diesel logging truck as it labored 
up the hill, making the truck look wavy 
and distorted. Dan pushed back his safety 
hat and wiped rivulets of perspiration from 
his forehead. 

“I'd better put a few more logs on the 
mill,” he told himself. “That will keep it 
going while we unload the truck.” 

He slipped on leather gloves, wrinkled 
and oily from handling logs and machinery. 
Shoving the lift truck into gear, he bumped 
across the yard to the log pile. He ran the 
forks under three choice logs and raised 
them from the ground, then turned the 
machine around and started back to the 
sawmill. Al, the truck driver, had stopped 
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a short distance away at a fork in the road 
and was waiting for Dan’s directions. 

Dan's job was to place logs on his brother 
Bob’s sawmill and take the sawed lumber 
away and stack it in piles to await shipment, 
but Bob was away on business today, and 
Dan had full charge of the small mill. It 
was a big responsibility for a teen-ager, but 
Dan took it in stride. He motioned for Al 
to go to the left, and the heavily laden truck 
surged forward. As it came closer Dan 
called, “Take them to the other side of the 
mill, Al. They will go off easier over there, 
I'll be with you as soon as I put a couple 
more logs on.” 

The logs on the mill, Dan went bound- 
ing through ankle-deep dust to where the 
yellow tractor was parked. He winced as he 
slid into the burning hot seat. He pulled a 
lever and the bulldozer blade rose. He 
pulled another and it began its squeaky, 
rattling “walk.” A cloud of dust ascended 
behind as the bulldozer jiggled and clanked 
around the mill and over the deep pile of 
sawdust. 

Dan steered directly for the truck. He 
pulled the tractor to a halt, let the dust 
settle, then backed up close to the side of 
the load. He was preparing to unwind the 
cable so that he could stretch it from the 
winch on the back of the tractor, up over 
the load, then back under the load. Then 
he would hook it onto the tractor again. In 
this way, when the cable was wound up it 
would pull the logs off the truck onto the 
ground. 

Just then Bob returned from town. Slam- 
ming the door of his light-blue pickup, he 
ran over to help. He pulled the cable out 
and threw it over the load. 

“How many feet do you have on here, 
Al?” he asked. 

“About forty-one thousand, Bob, and it’s 
all red fir. She’s really heavy.” 

“I didn’t miss my guess by far,” Bob said. 
“I figured about forty thousand.” He took 
another look at the load. Al was working 
with a chain. “Say, you aren’t going to take 
that last chain off yet are you?” he asked. 
“One of those top logs looks pretty teetery 
to me. It may fall off if there is nothing to 
hold it.” 

“Oh, I don’t think it will,’ Al answered. 
“This load is pretty solid. Besides, I can have 
the chain off and put away and be ready to 
unload by the time you and Dan get the 
cable hooked up. I want to make every min- 














Angel at the Sawmill 


By SHARON BOUCHER and DAVID CREW 


ute count, so I can get two more loads in 
before night.” And with this decision Al 
made ready to unlock the remaining load 
binder and remove the chain. Bob and Al 
were talking on one side of the truck, and 
Dan was on the other. He didn’t hear what 
Al said because the motor was making too 
much noise. 

In the meantime, Dan unwound the cable 
and got off the tractor. In order to help Bob 
pull the cable under the logs, Dan had to 
step underneath the load, between the truck 
and the trailer, lift the heavy hook over the 
trailer’s tongue, and pull it back to the trac- 
tor. 

Dan looked up at the stack of logs care- 
fully. It was dangerous to walk under a load 
without first examining it. “It’s all right,” 
he thought. “There’s only the one chain 
left, but it should hold.” He bent down, 
stepped underneath, and reached over the 
steel tongue to get the hook. Bob pulled 
tight the remaining few feet of slack in the 
cable and swung the hook to Dan. 

While Dan was under the load, Al was 
opening the load binder that fastened the 
chain. He eased it open just a little at first, 
so that if a log should slip he could slam 
the binder closed in a hurry. The chain 
slacked and he took it for granted that all 
was well. He clutched the chain and pulled. 
But bouncing over twenty miles of winding 
mountain roads had loosened the logs that 
had been loaded so solidly in the woods. 


A key log near the bottom, on Dan’s side 
of the truck, began to roll. At least one third 
of the weight of the load was resting on that 
log. Just as Dan caught the swinging hook 
from Bob and started to back out from un- 
der load, an eerie feeling swept over him. 
“I'm too scary,” he thought. “The load’s all 
right.” Dan started backing out again, then 
froze! There was a chipping sound, like 
something scraping on bark. Was it the 
cable? Or was it just his imagination? Dirt 
fell from between the logs and glanced off 
his hat. 

It was then Dan heard a voice calling to 
him. It wasn’t Bob’s and it wasn’t Al’s, but 
it was plain and distinct. “Run, Dan! Run 
for your life!” Dropping the hook and for- 
getting everything but the command to run, 
Dan ran! 

With an earth-trembling thud the key log 
rolled free and plummeted to the ground. 
In rapid succession another log fell, and 
another. Five of them rumbled to the 
ground. A cloud of dust enveloped them 
and the truck. The last log rolled to a stop. 
Then silence, save for the idling tractor and 
the rapidly clicking sawmill belts. 

Bob’s fearful cry pierced the air. “Dan! 
Dan?” 

Dan fought his way through the thick 
dust. “I’m all right,” he called. “Thanks to 
my guardian angel,” he thought. “I’m glad 
I took time this morning to ask that he be 
with me today.” 
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KENNETH MANNING, ARTIST 


Witz a swift kick of Buckie’s sharp hoof 
five small kittens went sliding across 
the floor. I often wished I could have under- 
stood Buckie’s thoughts, for he acted as 
though he wanted to say, “Get out of my 
milk, you pesky kittens. I can drink all this 
by myself.” Then stamping his feet on the 
cement, he would defy them to come back, 
but they would sneak along as if trying to 
catch a mouse, and all would end up vigor- 
ously drinking together again. 

As I stood watching them I thought back 
to the warm, moist, July day when I had 
started out after breakfast to cut thistles so 
the cows would have more grass to eat. I 
had stopped at the creek to look into the 
cool, clear water. Fish scampered here and 
there like children running on a playground. 
I could see birds’ footprints of all sizes in 
the mud, crisscrossed over other trails at 
the water line. I could see where a coon had 
hastened along in the mud, perhaps pursu- 
ing a frog. The morning mist was rising 
above the old trail, into the treetops where 
the jays and magpies scolded me, trying to 
warn their fellow creatures that danger 
was near. As I followed the creek, I sud- 
denly noticed deer prints. Oh, boy, I 
thought, there must be deer around. I had 
better be quiet! 

I crept silently as an Indian and peered 
through a clump of berry bushes that sepa- 
rated me from the next meadow. There, be- 





James Bechtel, who wrote this story, has two brothers, three 
sisters, and two sons. He has been studying at Walla Walla 
College, and plans to be a dentist when he completes his 
training. 
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WHITE SF 


on a Brown 


By JAMES J BEC 
I. 


fore me, a little fawn was walking about. 
His legs seemed to wobble like an old, 
broken wagon wheel. If only I could catch 
him, | thought. I had always dreamed of hav- 
ing a baby deer for a pet. I watched him 
a few minutes, wondering how hard he 
would be to catch. Then I jumped up and 
ran toward him. He had not seen me ap- 
proach and was startled. Not knowing what 
to do he ran to the creek, right into the wa- 
ter. But there he disturbed a crayfish and 
minnows scurried nervously about, which 
frightened the little deer so much he tried 
to climb back up the bank. It was too steep, 
however, and he fell—into my arms! 

His frightened brown eyes looked up 
into my blue ones asking, “Who are you? 
Will you hurt me? Where are we going?” 
My heart beat almost as hard as his against 
his brown, white-spotted coat. 

I started hiking the mile back to the 
house and heard Lee Roy (my boss) call- 
ing for me. He wanted me to come help 
him at the sawmill. “You can’t guess what 
I have,” I shouted to him. He came on the 
run to see what it was. 

“A deer,” he exclaimed. “Isn’t it beauti- 
ful? And what long legs for such a small 
body. Are you going to keep it?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” I answered. “I’m 
going to show him to Vonnie (my wife) 
at least.” I was thinking in my heart all the 
time, “Sure, I'll keep him. I will never let 
him go.” 

Now where were we to put him? In a 
calf pen, of course. I called to Vonnie to 
come see the new “baby calf.” She loved to 
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see the new calves and pet their sleek new 
bodies, so she excitedly came down the hill 
into the barn. Her eyes searched the pen for 
the “new calf,” but the deer was so small 
she didn’t see it snuggled close to the fence 
right beside her. She moved closer, thus 
frightening him and he jumped up almost 
from under her feet. “Oh,” she cried, “isn’t 
it cute? That's not a calf. Is it a baby deer?” 
Lee Roy and I couldn’t help laughing at her, 
she was as jumpy as the fawn. 


Puggie, our three-month-old puppy, 


jumped into the pen to see if he could help 
the fawn feel at home. It didn’t help at all, 
and Vonnie had to take him out. Soon he 
was in again, and this time the fawn seemed 
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to think he would be safe to have around. 

The barn was swept clean, for the cows 
were out grazing in the evening twilight. 
Vonnie brought some milk, and we stood 
in the calf pen watching the fawn suck the 
white liquid from the bottle into his small 
mouth. | began to wonder if he would not 
stretch his neck out of shape reaching for 
the bottle after it was empty. His ears and 
short tail wiggled constantly, seeming to 
say, “You're not much of a mother; your 
supply runs out.” His tail wiggled still more 





Buckie getting his bottle from James Bechtel and from little Danny. Pug likes a bottle too! 
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as a second bottle of warm milk came near. 
Stamping his feet with delight he snuggled 
up close, butting with his nose as if to say, 
“All right, you'll do for my mother now. 
Give me some milk, please.” 

Much of our time during the next few 
days was spent in the calf pen petting our 
new pet. “What shall we call him, Von?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said. “How about 
Freedom?” 

“Well, I was thinking of Buckie. He is a 
buck, and see how he butts and bucks 
around.” 

Von bent her head forward close to his, 
to see the pattern in his eyes. Buckie spotted 
her ear through her hair, and before she 
realized it he was sucking wholeheartedly, 
as if he might get his dinner again. He 
tried hard, but without success. No milk. 

As I sat milking our strawberry-roan cow 
one evening, Buckie decided captivity was 
no place for him. By using the middle board 
in the fence as a stepladder, he found he 
could bounce over like a rubber ball. At 
eight o'clock we went to feed him, but call 
and search as we did, he couldn’t be found. 

All night I kept listening for him, think- 
ing of all the things that could happen to a 
little deer out alone in the woods at night. 
Was he safe? Was he cold? So many wild 
creatures might be out there looking for a 
little deer for supper. Had we lost our pet 
forever? He was a wild animal with such 
loving ways. Maybe he would stay out with 
the other deer and never come back. After 
all, he probably loved his cousins more than 
he did us. 


I anxiously dressed and ran to the barn 
in the dark, chilly air of early morning. I 
turned on the lights to see if Buckie was in 
his pen. My heart sank; there were no signs 
of him anywhere. Sadly I turned and went 
after the cows. 


I entered the barn to lock the cows in 
their stanchions and there was Buckie, his 
head erect, his ears forward as if to say, 
“I’m here. Where have you been? I’m 
hungry.” 

One evening as we were finishing the 
chores Von said, “Jim, why don’t we let 
Buckie get his supper first hand? It would 
save a lot of time. And I’m sure he wouldn't 
mind if we could find a cow that was will- 
ing.” So we held Buckie up to a gentle cow, 
and he started to nurse. How he wagged his 
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white-tipped tail in contentment! Soon the 
milk didn’t come quite fast enough to suit 
him. So he butted the cow’s udder. Alas, 
it was the wrong thing to do. The cow's 
hoof thudded down on the cement floor, 
and Buckie ran without looking where he 
was going. The road ahead looked, to him, 
like an underpass, but it really was a row 
of fifteen cows. With neck stretched forward 
and ears back, he streaked under them as fast 
as only a little deer could. Each cow had her 
turn kicking at him as he passed, but all 
missed because he was always one cow ahead 
of the one that was doing the kicking! 

Buckie was happy to be free. He chased 
up and down the hills with Puggie. The two 
would start out together in a race, but in 
less time than it takes to tell, Buckie would 
come jumping down the hill and stand be- 
side him as if to say, “You ol’ slow poke, 
what happened to ya’? Can't you keep up 
with me?” 

Danny, our five-year-old nephew, came 
to stay with us for a few weeks. He always 
got excited at feeding time. He would hold 
Buckie’s bottle as high as he could reach, 
so Buckie would have to stand on his hind 
legs to get up to it. Then Puggie would 
stand on his hind legs to catch all the warm, 
moist droolings as they dropped off Buckie’s 
chin. 

Another trick Danny liked to play on the 
fawn was to lead him into the house, then 
stand back and watch with glee as the poor 
fellow’s legs went out from under him. His 
sharp, pointed hoofs just were not made 
for walking on waxed floors. The harder he 
tried to stand, the more he slipped, until 
he finally learned to stand on the very tips 
of his toes. ; 

One Sabbath afternoon some friends 
came out to see Buckie. They called and 
called for him but he just wouldn’t come. 
His color was so much the same as the 
brown, dried ferns among the trees, that the 
visitors couldn’t see him standing on the 
side of the hill until Vonnie called him. 
When he heard her familiar voice he knew 
it was safe to come. “My, how he has grown!” 


the visitors said. “He was such a little thing 4 


when we first saw him.” 

“It must be because of all the milk he 
steals from the kittens, and all the grain he 
eats, that he grows so fast,” I answered. “See 
these sharp hoofs? They surely hurt when 
he plays rough. He is so big we can’t hold 
him when he wants to run and play.” 











It almost broke our hearts the day we had 
to leave for a new location. Tears flowed 
down our cheeks as we thought of how 
much joy we had shared with Buckie. As we 
drove away looking back at his figure stand- 
ing erect on the hill beside the house, we 
hoped he would never look down a rifle 
barrel into the eye of a heartless killer. 





He Was Traded for a Horse 
From page 4 


Graduating from high school in his early 
twenties, George Washington Carver still 
yearned for more education. 

He earned a little money, then he wrote 
to a college in lowa, asking for permission 
to enter. In a short time the mail brought 
him an acceptance certificate. But his joy 
was short lived, for soon after arriving at the 
college he was told that it would be im- 
possible for him to attend because he was 
a Negro. 

Instead of letting himself be discouraged, 
this young man found more odd jobs and 
saved enough money to open a_ small 
laundry. 

The very next year he was permitted to 
enter Simpson College at Indianola, Iowa. 

On the day he arrived at this college, he 
had exactly ten cents in his pocket. For a 
whole week he lived on corn meal and suet. 

Finding work, he spent the following 
three years in this college. 

In 1890 he enrolled in Iowa State College 
and four years later received his degree in 
agriculture, with such high honors that the 
authorities of the college asked him to be- 
come one of the teachers. Not once, during 
these years of struggling, was one penny 
given to him. 

Booker T. Washington, another famous 
Negro, was so impressed with the things he 
heard about this man that he invited him to 
come to Tuskegee Institute, which Booker 
T. Washington had founded. Carver ac- 
cepted the invitation gladly, feeling that he 
would be able to help the poor farmers, 
who were carrying such heavy debts that 
they were never able to pay them off. 

Carver showed the farmers how they 
could plant peanuts one year and sweet 
potatoes another. Soon the farmers had an- 
other problem. Their crops were so much 
better than they had been that instead of 
worrying about the shortage of the cotton 


harvest the farmers were worried by the 
oversupply of peanuts. 

Now it was that Carver took his problem 
to his Senior Partner. “God,” he prayed, 
“what is a peanut and why did You make it?” 
God gave him a straightforward answer. He 
showed him hundreds of uses to which a 
peanut could be put. 

The nights were as bright as the days, 
in Carver’s laboratory. The light never went 
out, as he developed new uses for the pea- 
nut and the sweet potato. As he perfected 
one idea, he would begin on another. Then 
when he was satisfied with the product, he 
gave it freely to mankind. He always refused 
any pay, saying, “God didn’t charge anything 
for growing the peanut. Why should I 
charge for curing it?” 

There was a great secret to Carver's suc- 
cess. Arising at four in the morning, he 
would go out into the woods alone and 
there among the things that he loved second 
to God, he communed with his Maker. Lis- 
ten to his words: “In the woods each morn- 
ing, while most people are yet asleep, I can 
best hear God’s voice and understand His 
plan for me. And listening tq Him, I am 
able to gather specimens and study the great 
lessons that Nature is so eager to teach me.” 

In January, 1943, George Washington 
Carver was called to his rest. His exact age 
is not known, but he was nearing eighty. 

Working with God, this man—who had 
known so many hardships and disappoint- 
ments—gave to mankind more than three 
hundred useful products from the lowly 
peanut—candies, cheeses, instant coffee, 
shaving lotions, shampoos, face powders, 
dyes, inks, and many others. 





What Stopped the Fire? 
From page 3 


confusion increased. Hot, parched air, 
blinding smoke, and burning grass made 
the villagers miserable. 

The military commandant, receiving a 
report of the situation, ordered soldiers 
rushed to the scene. To try to stop the 
flames they climbed the roofs and beat them 
in. But the wind increased and the fire 
burned faster. Sometimes it would jump 
over as many as six houses and roar on 
again. 
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Our pastor's home stood in the path of 
the advancing destruction. Anxiously he 
_ watched as house after house disappeared. 
Now the fire was coming down his street. 
Already the soldiers were climbing his roof 
to batter it in. Only an anthill now stood 
between his home and destruction. Every- 
where people milled around him, crying 
wildly. 

Then, hush! What was the pastor doing? 
A little group was kneeling in the road. The 
pastor’s voice could be heard talking to God. 
“O Father, cause the wind to change. Re- 
buke the devourer, for Jesus’ sake.” 

And immediately, the wind changed! 

The angry flames died out. The sparks no 
longer fell. The smoke drifted away, reveal- 
ing a blackened mass of eight hundred 
ruined homes. Quietness fell as the people 
searched for what was left of their belong- 
ings. 

But one thing was uppermost in their 
thoughts. How did the fire stop so sud- 
denly? How did the pastor talk with God? 
How did God hear a black man’s prayer? 

Today they are still talking. The pastor’s 
home stands out as a memorial to prayer 
and will do so for many years after the vil- 
lage is rebuilt. 





Tamate, “Man of Peace” 
From page 8 


and hundreds of the people. Then out to the 
young men went Chalmers with his society. 

“Come,” he said. “Join the temperance 
society. Give up your brewing in the jungle. 
Bring peace back to Rarotonga.” 

The young men listened, amazed at what 
the missionary had done. Things were cer- 
tainly different now. But, sad to say, the 
young men continued on much the same as 
before. Occasionally, Chalmers got one or 
two to leave the drink off, but that was all. 

There was plenty of other work to do, 
however. The island was drifting back into 
the old lawless state that had existed before 
the coming of the gospel. Chiefs were domi- 
nating the people, like dictators, and the 
people were forced to do what the chiefs 
wanted. There was no court of law to which 
the people could appeal for justice. What 
the chief said was the only thing that mat- 
tered. 

A few days after Chalmers arrived on 
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Rarotonga, a native was killed by one of 
his drunken companions. When Chalmers 
heard of it, he said, “I must go to the trial, 
and see how you do justice here.” 

“There will be no trial, Tamate,” replied 
a native. “Whatever the chief says will be 
done. If he says the man will live, he will 
live. If he says he will die, he will die.” 

“What?” exclaimed Chalmers. “Have you 
forgotten the law and justice that John Wil- 
liams taught you? The man must be brought 
to a proper court, and condemned only by 
a jury of his fellows, after evidence has been 
given for and against.” 

The next thing Chalmers knew, a note 
came from the chief who was going to judge 
the murderer. 

“Come, my missionary,” it said. “Come to 
the meeting of the whole island next Mon- 
day. I will be hanging a man who did a 
murder.” 

But Chalmers didn’t wait for Monday to 
come. As soon as he got the note he climbed 
on a swift horse and went to see this chief. 

“This is not the way of Christian justice,” 
he said to him. “First, you must charge the 
man with murder. Then a jury of men must 
be selected from among your people. Wit- 
nesses must be brought, and it must be 
proved that the man has done the murder. 
Then you may sentence him.” 

The chief grumbled and looked angry, 
but Chalmers kept talking with friendly 
perseverance. At last the chief broke down 
and agreed to do the right thing. A proper 
trial was given the man according to the 
principles of Christian justice. He was sen- 
tenced to seven years in prison. Chalmers 
got up and said that the chief was partly to 
blame for the man’s death, for he had al- 
lowed the traders to land the whisky that 
had made the man drunk. The whole island 
was stirred. Law and justice were coming 
back. It was just like the old days. 

The next act in the revolution took place 
at the school. The students were to pay their 
own way from now on. They must work as 
well as study. The students didn’t know 
quite how to take it, but it was going to be 
best for them, as they were to find out. 
Land was given to them, and they were 
made responsible for cultivating it, planting 
the crops, and reaping and selling the har- 
vest. If they didn’t make enough money 
from their work—no school. They started 
in, and the weeks went by. Wonderful! A 

To page 18 














Some even enjoy poison-ivy seeds! 


BIRDS EAT OUR ENEMIES! 


By ELEANOR PAULSON 


HE little brown wren tipped his tail 

“good morning” to the phoebe perched 
on the Norway maple. There was no time 
to chat about the weather this morning— 
not with Jennie waiting in their little box 
house with six new babies to feed. Daddy 
wren went right on poking the rail fence 
and examining the posts for insects. 

The phoebe snapped a fly from the air 
and on tiny, swift wings flew off to the 
vegetable garden to hunt for more of those 
tasty striped cucumber beetles. “Phoebe, 
phoebe,” she whistled softly as she worked. 

Beneath the shiny green of the laurel 
bushes, remains of winter’s dried leaves 
rustled. Scratch, scratch. “To-whee,  to- 


whee.” The towhee was busily scratching 





like a hen for his breakfast. Under many 
a hedgerow he found leaves and he searched 
under them for hibernating beetles and 
larvae. He did much good in this way, for 
he was destroying harmful insects before 
they had an opportunity to deposit their 
eggs and multiply. 

Have you ever wondered why God made 
birds? To be sure, birds are lovely to look 
at; they are fascinating to watch; their songs 
are joyous melodies that bring us close to 
the heart of nature. But when God created 
His world He placed in it many birds whose 
value is so great as insect destroyers that 
they are considered one of the best controls 
of insect pests. They have helped to prevent 
insects from injuring many crops. Some 
birds live almost entirely 
on insects, so that during a 
year they control many 
harmful pests. 

In the winter, in the 
northern part of the coun- 
try, insects become scarce 
or entirely disappear. Many 
of the birds that make 
their homes in the colder 
climate live on vegetable 
foods like the seeds or 
weeds. These birds destroy 
the weed seeds and so help 
to keep down next year’s 
crop of weed plants. 

Some people don’t have 
much regard for crows. 
Even the early colonists 
complained that they 
pulled up sprouting corn. 


A mother robin hatching out 
another family of insect eaters. 
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However, let's be fair. Have you ever had 
poison ivy? One of the crow’s virtues is that 
it eats the fruit of poison ivy. The catbird 
and some of the chickadees’ cousins, mem- 
bers of the titmouse family, also eat seeds of 
poison ivy. 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific coast 
live members of the titmouse family. All 
across the country they help us by eating 
eggs of the tent-caterpillar moths, both the 
orchard and forest kinds. These are two of 
our most destructive tree insects. 

In many parts of the country the robin 
is much loved. Sometimes, though, farmers 
find these happy songsters feasting on juicy 
red cherries in the orchards. But remember, 
all spring Mr. Redbreast has been eating 
the insects so the cherry crop could grow. 
Maybe our bird friends need some wild 
fruit-bearing trees and shrubs in the neigh- 
borhood. It is remarkable that birds seem to 
prefer many wild fruits that we humans do 
not care for. 

Though the brown thrasher likes to eat 
grain, he pays for it by taking harmful May 
beetles at the same time. 

How many times the scissor-tailed swal- 
lows build their nests beneath the eaves of 
the barn! It is a mistake to tear down these 
nests, for the presence of swallows should 
be encouraged. Many kinds of harmful flies, 
beetles, and flying ants are snapped up in 
mid-air by these birds or picked from the 
tops of tall grass or weeds. 

God’s wisdom and power have made it 
possible to balance nature in this way. God’s 
great plan for His world is truly very mar- 
velous. 


Tamate, ‘Man of Peace” 
From page 16 


complete change came into the school. The 
students now had a lot more self-respect, 
and the exercise was clearing their brains. 
Everyone agreed it was the right way. 

It was a busy schedule. Every day, from 
5:30 in the morning until 10:00 o'clock at 
night, Chalmers was running from one thing 
to another. But there was one day that he 
didn’t hurry himself. That was on Wednes- 
days. On that day he would climb up into 
the mountains and there in the shelter of 
the jungle, with the palms whispering 
around him and tropical birds watching him 
curiously, he would bow in prayer to the 
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God of heaven, the source of all his strength. 

When the people on the island were 
finally behaving better, Chalmers turned his 
big guns on the traders. These unscrupu- 
lous men were doing a very cunning thing. 
They were keeping the people continually 
in debt. How? By giving them things on 
credit. 

“Come on,” they would say. “You want 
beautiful clothes? knives? guns? toma- 
hawks? Take them now, and pay us later 
for them.” 

“But I have no money coming to me. I 
cannot pay you later.” 

“Ah, but you will be getting a crop of 
coconuts next year. And you will be diving 
for more pearl oysters next month. You can 
pay then.” 

“Ai-i-t. These are good words!” the na- 
tive would say, and take the goods. Every- 
body did the same. The whole island was in 
debt up to their ears for years to come. 
Little did they know it, but they were the 
slaves of the traders. The traders knew that 
if the natives worked hard and saved their 
money, they would be able to buy boats and 
machinery and go into business for them- 
selves. But the traders didn’t want that, and 
so they cunningly kept them in debt. 

Chalmers went around telling the chiefs 
about the evil plan of the white traders, and 
soon he had the whole island stirred up 
again. And as each trader called after that, 
he was shocked to find a long line of people 
waiting for him who had come to ask how 
much they owed. 

“I will have the money to pay my debt 
the next time you come,” they heard over 
and over again. “No thank you. No clothes, 
beads, or tomahawks this time.” The people 
paid their debts, too, much to the chagrin of 
the traders. The Rarotongans began to save 
their money, and soon the banks had to en- 
large their premises to care for the extra 
business. The traders were furious, but that 
didn’t worry Chalmers. He knew his cause 
was right and he trusted in God to defend 
the right. 

There was, however, one source of dis- 
couragement among all these encouraging 
things. There was no revival. The young 
people still held their wild parties in the 
jungle. There were still only a few who 
came to church. It was hard for Chalmers to 
understand, but he kept on working, and he 
kept up those visits to the mountaintop. The 
few native believers prayed, too. They 











would gather in the dilapidated stone 
church that had been filled with worshipers 
in the days of John Williams, and ask God 
to send a revival. 

And one day it happened. In ones and 
twos the young people began to come out 
of the jungle and attend the church. The 
trickle swelled into a stream. The stone 
church filled up with worshipers once more, 
and strong, young voices joined the older 
ones in singing the songs of Zion. Victory 
had come. Soon the tumble-down church 
was tumble-down no longer. The strong 
muscles of the young people rebuilt and 
remodeled it. 

It was the beginning of a new day. The 
chiefs all over the island began to press to- 
gether, and cooperation and love blossomed 
forth in all directions. 

“Ai-i-i,’ said one woman who remem- 
bered the happiness of the old days. “God 
has blessed you, Tamate. You have brought 
peace once more to Rarotonga!” 

Chalmers shook his head. “No, Marama. 
Only Jesus can bring peace. All I did was 
point to Him.” 

Not long after this wonderful awakening, 
a call came through from New Guinea for 
some native teachers. The first missionary 
contacts had been made in this large island 
north of Australia, and the London Mission- 
ary Society was anxious that these contacts 
be followed up as soon as possible. James 
Chalmers told the people of Rarotonga 
about the call from New Guinea, and it 
captured their imagination at once. At ev- 
ery meeting the natives would pray ear- 
nestly for New Guinea. They prayed that 
New Guinea might enjoy the peace of God 
that they enjoyed. However, no teachers 
went from Rarotonga, for the quota was 
filled from elsewhere. 

And then the solemn news came through. 
Several of these native teachers had been 
butchered by the New Guineans, who had 
turned out to be cannibals of the most sav- 
age sort. Taking the gospel to them was 
going to be a very dangerous enterprise. 
But regardless of the danger, several Raro- 
tongan teachers volunteered to go. 

“Aren't you afraid?” Chalmers asked 
them. 

“No, we not afraid,” they replied. “One 
time we savage cannibals, too. We no like 
missionary at first. But missionary keep on 
trying, and little by little we understand 
God's love.” Yes, they knew they might have 


to pay with their lives, but they still wanted 
to go. 

Not only did the natives want to go to 
cannibal New Guinea. Something stirred 
in James Chalmers’ heart, and he wanted 
to go too. A few weeks later a letter arrived 
at the London Missionary Society in Eng- 
land. 

“Gentlemen,” it said in effect, “an older 
man can now take over the work here in 
Rarotonga, and do just as well as I. But I 
am young, full of energy and health, and I 
feel that New Guinea is the place for me. 
I would consider it a privilege to go with 
the native boys from my school and, with 
them, lift up the banner of Christ in darkest 
New Guinea. Signed, James Chalmers.” 

As soon as news of this letter got around 
Rarotonga a great storm of opposition 
arose. “Oh no! Tamate cannot go! He is 
needed here. We would be lost without 
Tamate!” Both ministers and people tried 
all the ways they knew to have Chalmers 
stay, and for a while they succeeded. But it 
was in the purpose of Heaven for James 
Chalmers to go to New Guinea, and even- 
tually he did go. He had been in Rarotonga 
for ten years. In that time he had been 
learning how to meet the native mind, and 
how to talk the South Sea Island native 
languages. He was now ready to take up 
the work toward which God had been lead- 
ing him. Not Fiji, but New Guinea, this 
was to be the answer to a prayer that a Jad 
had prayed beside a moss-covered stone wall 
back in Scotland. 

So across the sea sailed Chalmers and his 
party of native boys. Island by island 
slipped past. These islands were all known, 
and the people living on them were known 
—had been for many years. But when at 
last the jungle-covered shore of New 
Guinea came into sight it was an unknown 
island that they looked upon. 

“You'll be one of the first white men to 
even see the place, let alone land on it,” 
said the captain. “Look here.” He produced 
one of his charts and pointed to the area 
north of Australia. “See that? There are 
big chunks of the coast line not even charted 
yet. What the country looks like inland, no- 
body knows.” 

“Tell me all you know about New 
Guinea,” said Chalmers. “Are the tribes as 
savage as we've heard?” 

“You can take it from me that they’re 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


X/1!—Christ, the Greatest 
of Leaders 


(JUNE 28) 


Memory VERSE: “He saith unto them, Follow 
me, and I will make you fishers of men” (Mat- 
thew 4:19). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the prophecy Isaiah made of Jesus as a 
great leader, in Isaiah 9:2, 6, 7. Read also the 
story of how people willingly accepted Jesus as 
their leader, in Matthew 4:23-25. Learn the mem- 
ory verse. 


SUNDAY 
The Man Men Wanted to Follow 


Open your Bible to Matthew 4. 

Jesus did not lead an army, nor did He head a 
government. He wrote no books, painted no 
beautiful pictures, nor did any of the things 
that in the usual way make men great. Neverthe- 
less, He was the greatest leader the world has 
ever seen, and has had more followers than any 
one else, either before or after Him. 

There was something about Jesus that made 
people want to be with Him—that made them 
feel better and inspired them to greater things. 

Walking by the sea of Galilee one day, Jesus 
saw two fishermen at work. Read what He said 
to them, and find what they did, in verses 19 
and 20. 

With the twelve men who gladly responded to 
His invitation to follow Him, Jesus proceeded to 
go all through Galilee on His mission of healing 
and teaching. Read in verse 25 what the people 
did that proved He was a great leader. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
139. 


Tuink! Are you getting better acquainted with 
Jesus? 


Pray to spend a long time every day learning 
more about Jesus. 
MONDAY 
Jesus Led in Bringing Better Health 


Open your Bible to Matthew 9. 

The people of Palestine, like the people of 
all nations at all times, were sick with many 
diseases. There were those who had never seen, 
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there were some who had never heard, and 
many who could not walk. There were lepers, 
cut off from homes and friends. There were 
those with tortured minds, crooked backs, with- 
ered hands. 

Jesus was greatly moved as He saw these 
suffering ones, but He was more moved as He 
saw the leprosy of sin, the blindness of preju- 
dice, the deafness that comes from indifference. 
Jesus healed everyone who sought His help. By 
healing their bodies He was able to show that 
His mission was to save, not to destroy. 

And how the people flocked around the Great 
Physician! When one sick woman sought to 
touch Him, she could scarcely get through the 
crowd that surrounded Him. When a man sick 
of the palsy tried to reach Jesus, it was impos- 
sible for those who carried him to get near the 
Healer, and they were obliged to tear open the 
roof of the house in order to let the sick man 
down into the presence of Jesus. Read in verses 
35 and 36 how thoroughly Jesus did His work of 
healing and how He felt about the multitudes of 
sick and suffering who followed Him. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
259, pars. 2-4. 

THINK! Does the work of caring for the sick 
ecitl help people to find Christ as the healer of 
sin? 

Pray for our medical work in all the world. 


TUESDAY 
Jesus Led in Happier Living 
Open your Bible to Matthew 7. 


It was not only because He healed their i 
e 


and restored the maimed, however, that th 
crowds followed Jesus. It was because He 
brought to them a happier, freer way of living. 
The impossible standards set by the Jewish 
teachers had made the lives of the Jews a 
burden. Jesus taught differently. 

Early in His ministry the crowds followed 
Him up to the Mount of Olives and listened 
hour after hour to His gracious words as He 
taught them a better way of living—the way 
of love. In verse 28 read what they thought 
about His doctrine, or teaching, as the word 
means. 

















The next verse tells us why His teaching 
appealed to them. Read verse 29. 

The people did not disperse as soon as this 
wonderful sermon was finished, for we read in 
the first verse of the next chapter that “when 
he was come down from the mountain, great 
multitudes followed him.” Jesus was a teacher 
all men wanted to follow. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
253, pars. 3-5. 

Tuink! Are you following the words of Jesus 
to find the right way of living? 


Pray to make Jesus your teacher. 
WEDNESDAY 


, Led People to Prepare for Eternal Life 


Open your Bible to John 6. 

As much as Jesus wanted His children to 
enjoy good health and to enjoy a better way of 
living on this earth, there was something of 
greater importance that He wanted to lead 
them to. “I am come,” He once said, “that they 
might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly” (John 10:10). 

At another time Jesus told His disciples, “Fear 
not them which kill the body, but are not able 
to kill the soul” (Matthew 10:28). He wanted 
them to know that the most important thing is 
not to live a healthy, safe, and happy life on 
earth, but to obtain eternal life with Him in 
heaven and on the new earth. Verse 47 will tell 
you who are entitled to this everlasting life. 
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One time somé of thosé who followed Jesus 
became offended at something He said, and they 
left Him. Turning to the twelve, Jesus asked 
them, “Will ye also go away?” But His disciples 
had followed Him long enough to know that He 
was the only one who could lead them to eternal 
life. Read verse 68 and see what they said. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
22, pars. 2-4. 

TuInk! What is God’s greatest gift to us? 

Pray to accept gratefully God's gift of eternal 
life in Jesus. 

THURSDAY 
Jesus Wants You to Follow Him 


Open your Bible to Matthew 16. 

As Jesus on the lake shore beckoned to the 
fishermen, as He called Matthew from the tax- 
gatherer’s table, so today He is calling us, jun- 
iors and seniors alike, “Follow me, and I will 
make you fishers of men.”’ 

He has led the way. He has gone before, so we 
may know where to walk. “Christ also suffered 
for us, leaving us an example, that ye should 
follow his steps,” writes Peter (1 Peter 2:21). 

Are you thinking of Jesus as you study your 
Sabbath school lessons, as you do your Bible 
work at school, as you listen to sermons and 
talks? Are you saying, “This is what Jesus did, 
and I must follow’? That is what it means to 
follow Jesus. 

Following Jesus isn’t always easy. There were 





many who gave up when Christ was on earth. 
There were many who did not even begin— 


like the rich young ruler. Verses 24 and 25 will 
tell you the price to be paid by those who 
would follow Jesus. 

But following Jesus is worth the price we pay, 
Juniors, for if we follow Jesus on this earth, 
even over the rough, stony places, we shall have 
the joy of following Him in the earth made new 
and of seeing Him point out the wonders of the 
things He has gone to prepare for us. 

For further reading: Steps to Christ, pp. 86-88, 
pocket edition. 

Tu1nk! Do you want to find your own way in 
this world or do you want to take Jesus to be 
your leader? 

Pray to be a faithful follower of Jesus Christ, 
the Leader of leaders. 


FRIDAY 


FILL IN THE MISSING WORDS: 

1. “And there followed him great 
people” (Matt. 4:25). 

2. “And Jesus went about all the cities and 
villages, . . . healing every .. and every 
among the people” (Matt. 9:35). 

3. “The people were astonished at his 
for he taught them as one having 
a ee ” (Matt. 7:28, 29). 

4. “Thou hast the words of ........... 
6:68). 

5. “If any man will come after me, 
himself, and take up his 
low me” (Matt. 16:24). 

Make sure you know the memory verse. 


. of 


, and aaa 
life’ (John 


let him 
..y» and fol- 





Tamate, “Man of Peace” 
From page 19 


savage! They're the worst kind of cannibals 
you can hope to meet! If they can grab you, 
you'll be cooked and eaten, no doubt about 
it. There have been several ships wrecked 
on the New Guinea coast, and it’s always 
been the same story. Those that were able to 
get to shore went into the cooking pot. One 
of them was a ship with three hundred 
Chinese on board. The savages kept them 
in corrals like animals, clubbing and cook- 
ing three or four each morning. The last 
four escaped to tell the tale.” 

The captain was full of hair-raising sto- 
ries like this, and so the missionary party 
didn’t feel too excited when their destina- 


tion finally appeared as a thin line on the 
horizon. And it was about then that the 
captain furled his sails, and anchored his 
ship. 

“This is as far as I’m allowed to take you,” 
he said. “The owners have forbidden me to 
go in close to the shore. Too many treacher- 
ous reefs, and the charts are so incomplete 
that we can’t trust them.” 

So Mr. and Mrs. Chalmers, the natives, 
and all they possessed, were loaded into 
lifeboats. Bucking and tossing, they made 
their way through the waves toward the 
land. 

(To be continued) 





The Night Glider 
From page 9 


The enemies of the night glider are swift 
and silent. The great horned owls, barred 
owls, and barn owls fly on silent wings. The 
red fox walks on silent feet. They are the 
little squirrel’s main enemies, and he must 
always be on the alert for them. 

The home of the flying squirrel is most 
often a hollow limb high above the ground. 
Sometimes a squirrel finds a way to get into 
an attic that is nice and warm during the 
winter. He dearly loves to find some cloth- 
ing, or blankets stored away, that he can 
chew up into fine shreds for lining his nest. 

The night glider raises its first family of 
two or four babies early in the spring. Two 
more families follow in the early and late 
summer. The tiny hairless babies are blind 
for about four weeks. By the fortieth day 
they can “squeak” when they are hungry. 
In three months they are fully grown. 

The little-known creatures of the dark 
hours are just as interesting as the ones that 
travel by day. 








COVER PICTURE by Bob Taylor. 
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oe 8 Regll-— GROWING PAINS 


IN NATURE STUDY 
By Edwin E. Steele, Jr. 


Have you ever taken a hike with a mountain lion? Have you seen 
his eyes in the dark? Were you ever a friend to a mouse? Have you 
found a field-mouse warehouse? If you have never done these or 
many more interesting things, read Growing Pains in Nature Study. 


Clothbound __.. $3.00 


TALES FROM AFRICA 


By Josephine Cunnington Edwards 








These stories will cause you to live right with the missionary who 
is telling them. You will see the lion that jumped over the moon 
and the boy who whipped the leopard. You’ll understand why 
Johnny Baboon goes to church and why God speaks and the earth 
trembles. All these and many other stories with illustrations will 
make interesting reading in this 255-page book. 


Clothbound. «$3.00 


JOE-JOE THE MONKEY 


By Bonnie K. Tillman 










Take a ride with Joe-Joe on the back of his 
friend the bear. Watch Joe-Joe play with his 
best friend, the yellow kitten. See this 
lovable monkey in action from morn- 
ing till night. Laugh at his funny 
antics. This book will bring you much 
happy reading. 


Clothbound _._————Ss—(CSsé&$22.00 





Order from your Book 
and Bible House— 
Mailing expense 15¢ for the first 
book and 5¢ ed gach additional 
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MOLLY COTTONTAIL, No. 8—By Harry Baerg 
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1. When Molly saw the weasel, she dashed into the 
nearest shelter she could find, for she did not 
know where to flee from him. It happened to be the 
hollow log. 2. The weasel was close behind, and 
Molly did not have time to change her course when 











she saw the porcupine in the other end of the hol- 
low log. 3. Most rabbits would have lost nerve and let 
the weasel kill them, but Molly was a fighter. She 
whirled, squeezed past the weasel, and gave him a 
kick that sent him into the porcupine’s lashing tail. 











4. Ever since Molly had come to her new home she 
had marked her territory by standing up and rubbing 
her nose as high as she could reach. It was a notice 
to other rabbits that this ground was occupied. 
5. Occasionally other cottontails would appear on 


Molly’s claim and challenge her rights. 6. This would 
make her furious, and she would chase them away, 
even though at times they might be larger than she 
was. The fact that she was on her own property 
made her braver, and their guilt made them weaker. 























~~~ 





7. But one day in February, as the sun was becoming 
a bit warmer, a young male cottontail appeared, and 
Molly did not chase him away, but thought he was a 
rather nice-looking young rabbit. 8. The newcomer 
seemed to be attracted to Molly, also, and soon the 
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two were touching noses, which is the rabbit way of 
introducing each other. 9. Shortly before this, a boy 
from the nearby farm, seeing the tracks Molly had 
made in the snow, decided he must try to snare a 
rabbit the way he had seen it done in a magazine. 








